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What an Unlimited Anglo=American 
Arbitration Treaty Will Mean. 

Address delivered at the opening of the Baltimore Peace 
Congress, May 3, 1911. 

BY HIS EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

Mr. Chairman: I shall make my remarks, ladies and 
gentlemen, as brief as possible, as I do not wish to de- 
tain the honored President of the United States, who is 
soon going to address you. I was requested to offer a 
prayer at the opening of this great convention of peace, 
but I regard a specific invocation quite unnecessary, inas- 
much as I am satisfied that all the addresses that shall 
be made from this place today will be prayers for peace. 

I assume that the purpose of this great and distin- 
guished gathering is to create, to promote closer and 
more friendly relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, and I am firmly persuaded that a treaty 
of arbitration between England and the United States 
would be not only a source of infinite blessings to both 
of the nations concerned, but also will prepare the way 
for enduring peace throughout the whole world. There 
are many reasons why there should be a closer alliance 
between England and the United States. We speak the 
same noble language, a language by the way which to- 
day is more generally employed than any tongue in the 
civilized world. Not only do we speak that same tongue, 
but we also enjoy the same literature; the classic lit- 
erature of England is outs, from Chaucer down to New- 
man, and the classic literature of the United States is 
claimed also by England. The literature of both coun- 
tries is a common heritage to both. 

Again, we are living practically under the same form 
of government. The head of our nation is the honored 
President before us. The head of England is the 
King. We are ruled by a constitutional republic ; Eng- 
land is ruled by a constitutional monarchy, and I ven- 
ture to say, without any disparagement whatever of other 
nations, that England and the United States have been 
more happy in reconciling and in adjusting legitimate 
authority with personal individual liberty than any other 
nations on the face of the earth. 

We all know the vast dominions of the British Em- 
pire. England's empire embraces about ten million 
square miles, or about one-fifth of the surface of the 
globe. Great was the extent of the Eoman Empire in 
the days of the imperial Csesars. The Empire of Eome 
extended into Europe as far as the Eiver Danube ; it ex- 
tended into Asia as far as the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and into Africa as far as Mauretania. And yet the "ex- 
tent of the Roman Empire was scarcely one-sixth of that 
of the British Empire of today. 

Daniel Webster, the great statesman, about sixty years 
ago made a speech in the United States Senate in which 
he thus described the vast extent of the British Empire : 
"She has dotted the whole surface of the earth with her 
possessions and military forces, whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, encircles the whole earth with one unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England." 

The United States today houses one hundred millions 



of happy and contented people, and our nation, our gov- 
ernment, exercises a certain dominant, but still more a 
very salutary, influence on the many republics of Amer- 
ica that are south of us. We all know that its influence 
is not to destroy, but to save. This influence is not to 
dismember, but the aid of our President is always with 
the cause of peace and righteous economy. 

Oh, my friends, how happy will the day be when these 
two great nations unite in the cause of permanent friend- 
ship. 

We are told in Holy Scriptures that when the waters 
receded from the earth, in the time of Noah, Almighty 
God made a solemn covenant with the Patriarch and his 
posterity that from that time forth never again would 
this earth of ours be deluged by water, and as a sign, as 
a symbol, as an evidence of this covenant which He 
made, He caused an arc — a rainbow — to appear in the 
heavens. Let Britannia and Columbia join hands across 
the Atlantic, and their outstretched arms will form a 
sacred arc— a sacred rainbow — of peace, that will ex- 
cite the admiration of the world, and will proclaim to 
mankind that with God's help nevermore again shall 
this earth of ours be deluged with blood shed in fratri- 
cidal war. (Applause.) 

I am sure that the time is most auspicious for the 
consummation of this great event. It sees us start with 
the help of one whom we all honor, the President of the 
United States, who brings to its support his own strong 
personality and also the influence of his official position. 
(Applause.) I trust also that it will meet with the en- 
dorsement of our Congress. We know that it receives 
the encouragement of Sir Edward Grey, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of England. 

Looking around me here, I see that we have many dis- 
tinguished men sent upon the same glorious mission. 
They come to uphold the hands of the President in this 
mission just as the people of Israel upheld the arms of 
Moses when he addressed them. 

I pray that all you gentlemen who are participating 
in this glorious work will deserve to receive that title 
bestowed upon the friends of peace by the Prince of 
Peace, "Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God." (Long-continued ap- 
plause. ) 



A League of Peace. 

BY HAMILTON HOLT, MANAGING EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

Address made by Mr. Holt as president of the Third National 
Peace Congress, held in Baltimore May 3-6. 

The first National Peace Congress of the United 
States was held in New York City from April 14 to 17, 
1907 — just two months before the convening of the 
Second Hague Conference. In the personnel of its offi- 
cers, speakers, and delegates, it was the most distin- 
guished unofficial gathering ever held in the United 
States. 

As was to be expected, the main attention of the Con- 
gress was focussed on the coming Hague Conference. 
Nearly all the speakers discussed it, and the two most 
important resolutions passed were those favoring the ne- 
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gotiation of a general treaty of arbitration and the turn- 
ing of the Hague Conference into a permanent interna- 
tional body. 

The Hague Conference, thanks in large measure to 
the leadership of the United States delegation, took a 
long step toward making these two propositions realities. 
The principle of obligatory arbitration was unanimously 
adopted by all the nations, and had not Germany and 
Austria and a few smaller European States objected 
strenuously a general treaty in accordance with that 
principle would have been drafted and approved. 

The nations also took the first step toward turning 
the Hague Conference into an automatic and periodic 
world congress, by taking the third conference out of the 
hands of Russia and putting it in charge of an interna- 
tional preliminary committee which was to meet about 
1913' and determine its method of organization and 
program. 

When the Second National Peace Congress of the 
United States was convened in Chicago, exactly two 
years ago this very day and hour, the Second Hague 
Conference had already passed into history and the 
world was just beginning to realize what a great work 
it had accomplished for international justice and peace. 
As Elihu Root has so truly said, that conference "pre- 
sents the greatest advance ever made at a single time to- 
ward the reasonable and peaceful regulation of inter- 
national conduct, unless it be the advance made at the 
Hague Conference of 1899." 

The Chicago Congress was not content, however, with 
passing congratulatory resolutions on things already ac- 
complished. Like -the New York Congress it set its face 
toward the future and spoke out brave and strong. Not 
only did it declare that war was "out of date" in this 
age of Hague conferences, courts and arbitration trea- 
ties, but it demanded as the most pressing "next steps" 
in the peace movement the creation of a peace commission 
by our Government to study the whole peace question, 
a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, and the estab- 
lishment of a League of Peace, to make the recurrence 
of war impossible. Two years have now elapsed since 
these three recommendations were uttered. Has any 
progress been made toward their realization? 

Last June the Congress of the United States passed 
unanimously the following joint resolution : 

"Resolved, etc., 'That a commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to consider 
the expediency of utilizing existing international agencies 
for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of 
the world by international agreement and of constituting 
the combined navies of the world an international force for 
the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and re- 
port upon any other means to diminish the expenditure of 
government for military purposes and to lessen the proba- 
bilities of war.'" 

In his annual message to Congress, dated December 
16, 1910, President Taft stated: 

"I have not as yet made appointments to the commission 
because I have invited and am awaiting the expressions of 
foreign governments as to their willingness to cooperate 
with us in the appointment of a similar commission or rep- 
resentatives who would meet with our commissions and by 
joint action seek to make their work effective." 

It is impossible to overestimate this epoch-making 
document and the action of the President upon it. When 
the President appoints the members of the Commission, 



for the first time in the annals of history a great nation 
in time of peace will prepare for peace. 

It is in the realm of arbitration, however, that the 
greatest cause for rejoicing exists. The world, to be 
sure, has not yet obtained the desired general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. It has got, however, what is of 
vastly more importance, President Taft's statement 
that he is willing to settle all disputes, even those sup- 
posed to involve national honor, by arbitration, the most 
momentous declaration ever made in favor of peace by a 
man in his position. The proposed arbitration treaty 
of unlimited scope with Great Britain is the practical 
application of this declaration. Already it has trans- 
figured the whole peace movement. Eventually it will 
render the code of war obnoxious if not obsolete. And 
this is the situation that confronts the world as we as- 
semble here today at the opening of the Third National 
Peace Congress of the United States. It is our duty to 
look ahead through the vista opened up by President 
Taft's high statesmanship and to take as resolute and 
progressive a stand here as the New York and Chicago 
congresses did four and two years ago. 

There are many pressing problems before us waiting 
to be solved. The judicial arbitration court created by 
the Second Hague Conference, all but the detail of the 
method of the selection of the judges, is yet to be con- 
stituted. No attention has yet been paid to the requests 
of both the Pirst and the Second Hague conferences that 
the governments give themselves over to the serious study 
of the limitation of armaments. It is not yet provided 
that the future Hague conferences become automatic, 
periodic and self-governing bodies, as our delegation 
suggested at the Conference of 1907. The Peace Com- 
mission is not yet appointed. We should consider all 
these and many other questions where our voice may be 
of help to governments, and peace societies both here 
and abroad. But the one all-important issue before us 
is the pending arbitration treaty with Great Britain; 
for this treaty is destined to make war hereafter impos- 
sible between the English-speaking peoples of the earth'. 

The peace movement, we have now come to realize, is 
nothing but the process of substituting law for war. 
The world has already learned to substitute law for war 
in hamlets, towns, cities, States, and even within the 
forty-six sovereign civilized nations. But in that inter- 
national realm over and above each nation in which each 
nation is equally sovereign, the only way at the present 
moment for a nation to secure its rights is by the use 
of force. Force, therefore, or war as it is called when 
exerted by a nation against another nation— is at pres- 
ent the only legal and final method of settling interna- 
tional differences. The world is now using a Christian 
code of ethics for individuals, and a pagan code for na- 
tions, though there is no double standard of ethics in 
the moral world. In other words, the nations are in 
that state of civilization where without a qualm they 
claim the right to settle their disputes in a manner 
which they would actually put their own subjects to 
death for imitating. Thus the peace problem is nothing 
but the ways and means of doing between the nations 
what has already been done within the nations. Inter- 
national law follows private law. The "United Na- 
tions" follow the United States. 

At present international law has reached the same 
state of development that private or municipal law had 
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attained in the tenth century. Furthermore, a careful 
study of the formation of the thirteen American colo- 
nies from separates States into our present compact 
Union discloses the fact that the nations today are in the 
same stage of development that the American colonies 
were at about the time of their first confederation. As 
the United States came into existence by the establish- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation and the Conti- 
nental Congress, so the "United Nations" at this very 
moment exist by the fact of the Hague Court and the 
recurring Hague Conferences; the Hague Court being 
the promise of the Supreme Court of the World and 
the Hague Conferences being the prophecy of the Par- 
liament of Man. We may look with confidence, there- 
fore, to a future in which the world will have an estab- 
lished court with jurisdiction over all questions, self- 
governing conferences with power to legislate on all 
affairs of common concern, and an executive power of 
some form to carry out the decrees of both. To deny 
this is to ignore all the analogies of private law and the 
whole trend of the world's political history since the 
Declaration of Independence. As Secretary Knox has 
said in his great address delivered last June at the com- 
mencement of the University of Pennsylvania : 

"We have reached a point when it is evident that the 
future holds in store a time when war shall cease; when 
the nations of the world shall realize a federation as real 
and vital as that now subsisting between the component 
parts of a single State." 

I recall no more far-visioned statement than this ever 
emanating from the chancellery of a great State. It 
means nothing less than that the age-long dreams of the 
poets, the prophets and the philosophers have at last en- 
tered the realms of practical statesmanship and that the 
world is on the threshold of the dawn of universal peace. 

The political organization of the world, therefore, is 
the task of the twentieth century. But the formation of 
a world government must be a very slow process. Such 
a federal government when complete would be, as the 
historian Freeman has said, "the most finished and the 
most artificial production of political ingenuity." To 
accomplish it is surely not the work of a day or a year. 

How, then, can this movement be hastened? There are 
only two ways. First, by the education of the public 
opinion of the world so as to induce the governments to 
move at successive Hague conferences or at special in- 
ternational conferences; and, second, by a few of the 
more enlightened nations organizing themselves together 
for peace in advance of the others. This latter method 
is already being adopted extensively. The Judicial Arbi- 
tration Court will be constituted by only a few of the 
nations at first. England and the United States will 
not wait for a general treaty of obligatory arbitration 
before establishing a model one between themselves. 
Chile and Argentina did not delay for concurrent action 
on the part of the whole world before they commenced 
to disarm, as the statue of the Christ on the summit of 
the Andes so eloquently attests. Why, then, should not 
a few nations here and now form among themselves 
a League of Peace to hasten the ultimate world federa- 
tion ? 

The idea of a League of Peace is not novel. All fed- 
eral governments and confederations of governments, 



both ancient and modern, are essentially leagues of 
peace, even though they may have functions to perform 
which often lead directly to war. 

The ancient Achaian League of Greece, the Confed- 
eration of Swiss Cantons, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, and the United States of America are the 
most perfect systems of federated government known to 
history. Less perfect, but none the less interesting to 
students of government, are the Latin League of thirty 
cities, the Hanseatic League, and in modern times the 
German Confederation. Even the Dual and Triple Al- 
liances and the Concert of Europe might be called more 
or less inchoate leagues of peace. 

Any league of peace, however, likely to be established 
in the immediate future must differ from all previous 
and present leagues, alliances and confederations in total 
abstinence from the use of force. The ancient leagues 
as well as the modern confederations have generally been 
unions of offense and defense. They stood ready, if they 
did not actually propose, to use their common forces to 
compel outside States to obey their will. Thus they were 
as frequently leagues of oppression as leagues of peace. 

The problem of the League of Peace is, therefore, the 
problem of the use of force. Shall the members of the 
League "not only keep the peace themselves but 
prevent by force, if necessary, its being broken by 
others," outside of the League, as ex-President Eoosevelt 
has suggested? Or shall its force be exercised only 
within its membership and thus be on the side of law 
and order and never on the side of arbitrary will or 
tyranny? Or, rather, shall it never use force at all? 
Whichever of these three possibilities is ultimately 
adopted, I think that at first it would be unwise for a 
League of Peace to attempt to use force for any purpose 
whatsoever. Besides, the use of force will probably be 
found unnecessary. When nations arrive at that state 
of civilization in which they are ready to settle their dif- 
ferences by arbitration rather than by war, they are 
ready peaceably to abide by the decision of arbitral tribu- 
nals. The history of arbitration clearly demonstrates 
this. With but one or two insignificant exceptions, the 
nations have lived up to all arbitral awards, both in- the 
letter and spirit of the judgment; and there have been 
hundreds of such awards. We need a policeman to use 
force on criminals. But happily there is no such thing 
nowadays as a criminal nation. 

Moreover, to project a League of Peace at the present 
moment with a specially constituted international force 
at its disposal would instantly beget suspicion, if not 
alarm, on the part of all nations not invited to join. 
They would consider it an alliance against themselves, 
and would very likely proceed forthwith to start a coun- 
ter-alliance to preserve the balance of power. 

With the idea in view, then, that the League of Peace 
shall not have any specially constituted common army 
and navy at its disposal, I offer herewith, for whatever 
they may be worth, the following suggestions for a 
League of Peace, in the hope that they may possibly 
serve as a basis for further study : 

1. The nations in the League shall refer all disputes of 
whatsoever a nature to arbitration. 

2. The Hague Court or other duly constituted courts shall 
decide all disputes that cannot be settled by diplomacy. 

3. The League shall provide a periodical convention or 
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assembly to make all rules for the League, such rules to 
become law unless vetoed by a nation within a stated period. 

4. Each member of the League shall have the right to 
arm itself according to its own judgment. 

5. Any member of the League shall have the right to 
withdraw on due notice. 

The advantages that a nation would gain in becom- 
ing a, member of such a league are manifest. The risk 
of war would be eliminated between the members of the 
league, and a method would be devised whereby they 
could develop their common intercourse and interests as 
far and as fast as they could unanimously agree on ways 
and means. It is conceivable that such a league might 
in time reduce tariffs and postal rates and in a thousand 
other ways promote commerce and comity among its 
members. Indeed, the possibilities of such a league are 
almost infinite, even though it attempts to employ no 
force whatsoever to compel obedience to its will. 

Assuming, then, the desirability, of such a League of 
Peace, how is it to be brought about ? 

Surely the first step is to conclude the arbitration 
treaty now being negotiated with Great Britain. Once 
this treaty is upon the international statute books, and 
as surely as daylight follows dawn it will be followed 
by similar treaties with other nations. Japan and 
France are said to be ready — even anxious — to negotiate 
similar treaties with us. Indeed, it is by no means im- 
possible that there will be a race between England and 
Japan on the one hand and France and the United 
States on the other to see which can conclude the second 
model arbitration treaty of the world. 

Thus the time is likely soon to come when several of 
the nations, having bound themselves each to each by 
eternal, chains of peace, will be ready to take the next 
logical step and negotiate a general treaty of arbitration 
among themselves. This, to all intents and purposes, 
would constitute a League of Peace. And it would in- 
evitably grow in power and prestige until all the nations 
of the world entered its concordant and prosperous 
circle. 

Indeed, it might be a stroke of statesmanship if an 
article were added to the proposed arbitration treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States inviting 
other nations to adhere to it. This would save much 
time and effort and obviate the necessity for each of the 
forty-six nations to negotiate a special treaty with every 
other. Thus only one great treaty would' have to be 
negotiated instead of 1,034. But whether Great 
Britain and the United States ask other nations 
to adhere to their model treaty or not, the prin- 
ciple of unlimited arbitration will grow — first by a few 
nations adopting it, then by more, until finally the whole 
world will agree to enthrone reason rather than might 
as the arbiter of their destinies, and war shall reign no 
more. First, an unlimited arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. Second, a League 
of Peace. Third, the Federation of the World. 

Is all this a dream ? I have already quoted the 
weighty words of Secretary Knox prophesying the event- 
ual coming of a world state. Let me close with the 
equally prophetic utterance of an equally responsible 
and distinguished statesman. On March 17 last, at the 
dinner of the International Arbitration League, the 
Right Honorable Sir Edward Grey, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, said: 



"If an arbitration treaty is made between the two great 
countries on the lines sketched out by the President of the 
United States, . . . don't let them set narrow bounds to 
their hopes of the beneficent results which may develop 
from it in the course of time — results which I think must 
extend far beyond the two countries originally concerned. 
The effect on the world at large of the example would be 
bound to have beneficent consequences. To set a good ex- 
ample is to hope that others of the great powers will follow 
it, and if they did follow there would eventually be some- 
thing like a League of Peace." 
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International Finance: A Power for 
Peace. 

An Address Given at the Third National Peace Congress, 
at Baltimore, May 4, 1911. 

BY JAMES SPEYEE. 

There are some business men who think that' when 
one of their number publicly expresses his opinions on 
more or less abstract subjects it is an indication that he 
has joined the ranks of the theorists. Of course we 
business men have to reckon with facts and figures and 
realities; but I think you will agree with me that no 
great success has ever been achieved by men who do not 
also possess a certain amount of idealism and imagina- 
tion, and a firm belief in the honest common sense of 
the American people. This is the foundation for that 
optimism which is so well justified in this great coun- 
try of ours. 

I see in this hall a goodly number of clear-headed 
business men who are seriously working for interna- 
tional peace, and I therefore feel encouraged to submit 
a few suggestions, actuated by a desire to assist to a 
slight extent in reaching the goal toward which our 
efforts are now directed. 

We frequently hear the remark that "there always 
have been and there always will be wars." Other and 
abler speakers have dwelt on the difference that exists 
in this respect in modern times from conditions as they 
formerly were. Great wars of conquest, pure and sim- 
ple, or wars caused by religious fanaticism are practi- 
cally things of the past. 

Today we find that the extension of commerce and 
industry and commercial advantages are the mainspring, 
the "leitmotif," of the policy of civilized nations. Each 
nation is desirous of extending its commerce, and only 
too often does the resulting rivalry lead to customs 
struggles, international irritation and complications, 
which become a strong contributory cause if not the real 
reason for wars. 

Such complications and wars are the greatest enemies 
of commerce, not only by diminishing or stopping the 
free intercourse between peoples, but also by largely de- 
stroying the fruit of commerce and industry — wealth. 
A great part of the wealth of a nation is represented by 
the savings and investments of its individual citizens, 
and we may well ask whether these savings of each na- 
tion could not be employed in such manner as to render 
such disturbances of its commerce less frequent and 
severe. 

So far it has rather been the aim of the governments 
of rich nations to limit, as far as possible, the invest- 
ment of the savings of their own citizens to their own 



